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We ought to make an explanation with re- 
gard to the delay in the appearance of the 
Outlook last week, but, as our editorial sanc- 
tum has been invaded by the ever popular 
“ operations thereof have been de- 

moralized, and hence further explanation is 
unnecessary. 



The Faculty of Arts united with the Donaldas 
this year and held a joint dance in the Royal 
Victoria College. The affair came off last Fri- 
day (1 8th), and was in every way a success. 
The Faculty of Applied Science had planned 
to hold theirs on February 8, but the serious 
condition of the Queen’s health may put a stop 
to any further festivities for the winter. The 
end may perhaps have come before this goes 
to press. 

We notice an item in one of the local papers 
concerning the erection of a new gymnasium. 
It stated that plans were being prepared by a 
well-known architect, and in addition that 



sixty-five thousand dollars had been donated 
for the purpose by some unknown benefactor. 
Careful enquiries regarding the above seem to 
indicate that this is an unfounded rumor, and 
consequently our hopes are shattered. We had 
suspicions that the announcement was too good 
to be true, but do not feel any the more pleased 
to have them confirmed. 



The Inter- Collegiate Debate will be held on 
February i, in Molson hall, and it is not too 
early to direct attention to it McGill has a 
glorious record to maintain, and it behooves 
us to do all in our power to encourage our 
representatives in their coming struggle. Let 
every man — and woman — make it a point to be 
present to cheer them on, and by their presence 
show that they take a personal interest in the 
result. We have the utmost confidence in the 
ability of the men who have been chosen to 
uphold the standard of McGill, but they need 
support and look to us for it. May they not 
be disappointed. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
GARDEN. 

Pucelle, in the following passage from the ist 
part of Henry VI., alludes to this property o 
darnel — meaning to intimate that the corn s e 
carried with her had produced the same ^^ec on 
the guards of Rouen, otherwise they woul ave 
seen through her disguise and defeated ler 
stratagem . — 

“Good morrow, gallantfi! want ye corn for bread? 

I think the Duke of Burgundy will fast 
Before he’ll try again at such a rate; 

’Twas full of darnel, — do you like the taste? 

The “date” was once a common ingredient in 
all kinds of pastry, and some other dishes, and often 
supplied a pun for comedy, as, for example in 
Well That Ends fFe//,"— where Parolles 
sats, “Your date is better in you pie and your 
porridge, than in your cheek,” and in “ Trotlus 
and Cressida ” we find a similar play upon tlie 
word. 

The wood of the “ Ebony ” tree was regarded as 
the typical emblem of darkness,— |-the tree itself, 
however, was unknown in England in Shakespeare’s 
time. It is mentioned in “ Love's Labour's Lost." 

“ By heaven, thy love is dark as ebony. 

Is ebony like her ? 0 , wood divine I 
A wife of such wood were felicity.” 

In the same play we read of the “ ebon-colored 
ink,” and in “ Venus and Adonis" of “death’s 
ebon dart.” 

The “ elder ” has from time immemorial possessed 
an evil reputation, and been regarded as of bad 
omen. According to a popular tradition, Judas was 
hanged on an elder, a superstition mentioned in 
‘ Love' s Labour's Lost" and also by Ben Jonson in 
“ Every Man Oiit of His Humour." So firmly 
rooted was this belief in days gone by that Sir John 
Mandeville tells us in his “ Travels,” which he 
wrote in 1364, that he was actually shown the iden- 
tical tree at Jerusalem. This tradition, no doubt, in 
a great measure helped to give it its bad fame. 
Shakespeare makes it an emblem of grief. In 
“ Cymbdtne," Arviragus says 

“Grow, patience. 

“And let the stinking elder, grief, entwine 
His perishing root with the increasing vine." 

The “dwarf elder” is said only to grow where 
blood has been shed either in battle or in murder. 
The Welsh call it the “ plant of the blood of man,’’ 
Shakespeare, perhaps, had this piece of folk-lore in 
his mind when he represents BasHanus, in “ Titus 
Andronicus ” as killed at a pit beneath an elder 
tree. 

According to a curious notion, fern seed was sup- 
posed to possess the power of rendering persons in- 
visible. Hence it was a most important object of 
superstition, being gathered mystically, especially on 
Midsummer Eve. It was believed at one time to 
have neither flower nor seed, the seed, which lay on 
the back of the leaf, being so small as to escape the 
detection of the observer. ‘ 



On this account, probably, our ancestors derived 
the notion that those who could obtain and wear the 
invisible seed would be themselves invisible— a 
belief which is referred to in “ Henry IV." 

“ We have the receipt of fern-eecd, we walk in- 
^ [visible.” 

“ Nay, by my faith, I think you are more beholding 
to the night than to fern-seed, for you’re walk- 
ing invisible. 

This superstition is mentioned by old writers ; a 
proof of its popularity in times past. It is attended 
to in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Fair Maid of the 
Jnn:^ 

“DhI you think that you hail Gygee’ ring ? 

Or the herb that gives invisibility.*’ 

Again in Ben Jonson’s New 
I ha<J 

No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 

No fern -seed in my pocket.” 

As recently as Ad iison’s day, we are told in the 

Tailer'* that “it was impossible to walk the 
“ streets without having an advertisement thrust 
“ into your hand of a doctor who had arrived at the 
“knowledge of the green and red dragon, and had 
‘‘discovered the female fern-seed.” 

Formerly the term “fig” served as a common 
expression of contempt, and was used to denote a 
thing of the least importance. Hence the popular 
phrase “ not to care a fig for one,” — a sense in 
which it is used by Shakespeare, who makes Pistol 
say in “ Merry Wives of Windsor f — “A fico for 
the phrase,” and in Huiry Vf — ‘A fico for thy 
friendship.” In ^'Othello'' lago says Virtue, a 
fig.” Other writeis use it simply to denote contempt 
or insult. 

In consequence of its bad and poisonous character, 
“hemlock” was considered an appropriate in- 
gredient for witches’ broth, — hence in “ Macbeth ” 
we read of 

Root of Hemlock, digged i* the dark.’* 

Its scientific name “conium” is from the Greek 
word, meaning cone or lop. It is supposed to be 
the death drink of the Greek':, and the one by 
which Socrates was pur to death. 

“ Herb of Grace’' was a popular name for rue, 
probably from its extreme bitterness, which, as it 
had always borne the name of rue (to be sorry for 
anything! was nut unnaturally associated wi h re- 
pentance. It was, therefore, the herb of repent- 
ance, and this was soon changed into “herb of 
grace,” repentance being the chief sign of grace. 
The expression is several times used by Shakespeare 
in Richard liy I'he gardener narrates 

“ Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place 
I’ll set a bank of rue, some herb of grace, 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In remembrance of a weeping queen.” 

In "Hamlet," Ophelia, when addressing the 
queen, says : 

“ There's rue for you, and here's some for me • we 
inav call it Mierb o grace ’o Su-ndays,’ — Q vqm 
u initst wear your rue with a difference.” ' 
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It was formerly a general custom to hang a Lush 
of ivy at the door of a vintner. Hence the allusion 
in “ As You like It," — where Rosalind wittily re- 
marks : 

“ If it he true that good wine needs no bush, ’tie true 
that a good play ne?>is no epilogue/* 

The custom is referred to by several old writers- 
This plant was no doubt chosen from its being 
sacred to Bacchus. We may note the old sign of 
‘‘ an owl in an ivy hush^' which perhaps denoted 
the union of wisdom or pru lence with conviviality, 
wiih the phrase “ be merry and wise/* 

From the very earliest times laurel has been re- 
garded as symbolical of victory, and used for 
crowns. In Jitus and Andronicus^' Titus says : — 

“ Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs.*’ 

And in ‘‘ Aniony and Cleopatra^'' — the latter 
exclaims : — 

Upon your sword sits laurellM victory/’ 

The first of March is observed by the Welsh in 
honor of Sr. David, their pairon saint, when as a 
sign of their patriotism, they wear a leek. 

Shakespeare alludes to it in Hi tiry F.,” refening 
to the battle of Cressy. The subject is one involved 
in uncertainty, and the various explanations given 
are purely conjectural. Although so many preiiy 
legends and romantic superstitions have clustered 
r jund the Lily, as a sweet and favorite flower, yet 
they have escaped the notice of Shakespeare, who, 
while attaching to it the choicest epithets, has 
simply made it the type of elegance and beamy and 
the symbol of purity and whiteness. 

Love in Idleness ’* is one of the many nicknames 
of the pansy or heart’s ease — a name still in us j in 
Warwickshire, It occurs in Midsummer Night's 
Dream," where Oberon says : 

‘‘Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound. 
And maidens call it ‘love in idleness.’” 

The phrase literally signifies love in vain, or to no 
purpose, as Taylor alludes to it in the following cou- 
plet : 

“When pa«5sions are let loose without a bridle, 

Then precious time is turned to Zoue and idlel^ 

• That flowers and pansies especially, were used as 
love philters, or for the object of casting a spell over 
people in Shakespeare’s day, is shown in the passage 
quoted, where Puck and Oberon amuse themselves 
at Titania’s expense. . 

Again a further reference occurs where the fairy 
King removes the spell : — 

“But first I will release the fairy queen, 

Be as thou wast wont to be ; 

See, as thou wast wont to see; 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power, 

Now, my Titania, wake you, my sweet queen. 

It has been said that the device employed by 
Oberon to enchant Titania, by anointing her eyelids 
with the juice of a flower, may have been borrowed 
by Shakespeare from the Spanish rornance of 
“Diana.” But, apart from the difficulty which arises 
by the fact that no English translation of this ro- 



mance is known before 1598, there is no necessity to 
suppose that Shakespeare was indebted to any one 
for what must have been a familiar element in all 
incantations at a time when belief in witchcraft was 
common. 

No plant, perhaps, has had, at different times, a 
greater share of folk-lore attributed to it than the 
^'mandrakeP partly owing, probably, to the fancied 
resemblance of its root to the human figure. An in- 
ferior degree of animal life was assigned to it, and it 
was commonly supposed that when torn from the 
ground it uttered groans of so pernicious a character 
that the person who committed the violence either 
went mad or died. In the second part oi ^Dlenry 
F 7 .” Suffolk says: 

“Would curses kill, and doth the mandrake’s groan,” 

I would invent, etc., — 

and Juliet in Romeo and Juliet" speaks of ; 

“ Shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 

That living mortals, hearing them, turn mad.’" 

To escape this danger it was recommended to tie 
one end of a string to the plant and the other to a 
dog, upon whom the fatal groan would dijchafge its 
whole malignity. The ancients, it appears, were 
equally superstitious with regard to this mysterious 
plant, and Cotiimella, in his directions for the site of 
gardens, says they may be formed where : 

“the manJrake flowers, 

“Produce whose root shows half a man, whose juice 
with madness strikes.” 

Pliny informs us that those who dug up this plant 
paid particular attention to stand so the wind 
was at their back, and, before they began to dig, they 
made three circles ’round the plant with the point of 
a sword, and then proceeding to the west, commenced 
digging it up. It seems to have been well known as 
an opiate in the time of Shakespeare, who makes lago 
say to Othello : 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

“Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

“Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday/’ 

In Antony and Cleopatra'' the queen pathetically 
says : 

“ Give me to drink mandragora. 

Why, madam ? 

That I might sleep out this great gap of time ; 

My Antony is away.” 

The marigold was a great favourite with our old 
writers from a curious notion that it always opened 
or shut its flowers at the sun’s bidding, in allusion to 
which Perdita remarks in ‘‘ Whiter s Tale:" 

“The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun. 

And with liim rises weeping.” 

It was also said, but erroneously, to turn its flowers 
to the sun, a quality attributed to the sunflower and 
thus described by Thomas Moore : 

“The sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 

A popular name for the marigold was “Marybud,” 
mention of which we find \\\ ^^Cymbeline" (Act 2, 
Sc. 3). 

“Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope’ their golden eyes.” 
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In speaking of “iniishrooms,” Shakespeare alludes 

in the following passage to the prns- 

which grow in fairy rings. In the Temp 
pero says of the fairies ; 

“You (lenii-puppetP. that 
Bv moonshine do the-reen-sonr rnig'^ « 

Whereof tlie ewe not bite.; ami you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight muslirooine. 

The allusion in this passage being to the supersti- 
tion that sheep will not eat the grass that grows 

fairy rings. .. . 

A gilt nutmeg was formerly a common gi 
Christmas and on other festive occasions^, a 
which occurs in ^^Love's Labour s Lost m the o 
lowing dialogue ; 

“The armipotent Mars, oflancers the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift,’' 



and Dumain breaks in with “-4 Gilt hutmeg. 

Although so much historical and legendary lore ^ 
have clustered round the oak, yet scarcely any men- 
tion is made of this by Shakespeare. A crown of 
oak was considered by the Romans worthy of the 
highest emulation of statesmen and warriors, lo 
him who had saved the life of a Roman soldier was 
given a crown of oak leaves, one, indeed, which was 
accounted more honourable than any other. 

In Coriolanus'^ (Act 2, Sc. i) Volumnia says: 



“He comes the third time home with the oaken 
gailand,” 



And again (Act i. Sc. 3) : 

“To a cruel war I sent him; from whence he 
returned his brows bound with oak.” 



Montesquieu, indeed, said that it was with two or 
three hundred crowns of oak that Rome conquered 
the world. 

The olive^ ever famous for its association with the 
return of the dove to the ark, has been considered 
typical of peace. It is in this sense that Shakespeare 
speaks of it when he makes Viola say in ^'^Jwelfth 
Nighr\^c^ I, Sc. 5): 

“I bring no overture of war, no taxation of 

homage, I hold the olive in my hand, my words 
areas full of peace as matter.” 

And in sonnet CVII occurs the well-known line : 
‘‘And peace proclaims olives of endless age.” 

So of the palm^ as the symbol of victory, this was 
carried before the conqueror in triumphal processions. 
Its classical use is noticed in ^^Coriolanus'' (Act 5* 
Sc. 3). Volumnia says: ' 

“And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood.” 

In ^^Julius Ccesar'" Cassius exclaims : 

“Ye gods, itdotb amuse me 
“ A man of such a feeble temper should 
“ So get the start of the majestic world 
“ And bear the palm alone.” 



pod having nine, lay it on the lintel of the kitchen 
door and the first man who entered was supposed to 
be her future husband. Touchstone in ‘‘As You Like 
} alludes to this popular suggestion. We &od 1 
also faithfully chronicled by John Gay and by 
Browne in his “Pastorals^ , . 

1 he leaves of the ‘playitaM^ were carefully valued 
by our forefathers for their supposed efficiency m 
healing wounds — it was also considered as a pr^ 
veniive of poison, and to this supposed virtue we find 
an allusion in “Romeo and Juliet^' (Act i, Sc. 2). 

“iBenvolio—Take thou some new infection totby eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Romeo — Your plantain leaf is excellent for that* 
Benvolio — For what I pray thee? 

Romeo — For your broken eliin.” 

In the No'>le Kinsmen" (Act i, Sc. 2) Pala- 

mere says : 

“These poor slight sores 
Need not a plantain.” 

On the other hand, the poppy was well known in 
Shakespeare’s day for its deadly qualities. Spenser, 
in his '^Faerie Queene," describes it as the dead sleep- 
ing poppy, and Michael Drayton, in his JS!)mpiii- 
dia,” enumerates it among the flowers that produce 
“deadly sleeping.” 

It is curious enough to find that the potato, which 
now forms a regular portion of the daily food of al- 
most every individual, is spoken of continually as 
having some powerful effect upon the human frame, 
yet this is the case with Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries. We find it mentioned in the ''‘Merry IVives 
of Windsor" and in "Troilus and Cressida." It ap- 
pears, too, that the medical writers of the time coun- 
tenanced this fancy. This may be regarded of pecu- 
liar interest, inasmuch as they contain almost the 
earliest notice of potatoes after their introduction 
into England. 

Although the early primrose has always been such 
a popular and favorite flower, yet, in some passages, 
it seems to be associated with sadness, or even worse 
than sadness. We find it in '’'Hamlet" and "Mac- 
beth." Curious to say, too, Shakespeare’s only epi- 
thets for this fair flower are “ pale,” “faint,” and “that 
die unmarried.” Nearly all the poets of that time 
spoke of it in the same strain, with the exception of 
Ben Jonson and the two Fletchers. 

Among the uses to which the reed was formerly 
applied was the thatching of houses and the making 
of shepherd's pipes. The former is alluded to in the 
"Tempest" (.‘Vet 5i Sc. i). 

“His tears ran ilown his beard like winter’s drops 

From series of reeds.” 

and the latter in "The Merchant of Venice" (Act 3, 
Sc 4), where Portia speaks of a “reed’s voice.” It 
has generally been regarded as the emblem of weak- 
ness, as in "Antony and Cleopatra" (Act 2, Sc. 7): 

«<A reed that will do me no service,” 



Pilgrims were formerly called “palmers,” from the 
staff or bough of palm they were wont to carry 
Connected with Witp^a was formerly a common 
mode of divination in love affairs. The cook when 
shelling green peas, would, if she chanced to find a 



Rosemary was formerly in very high esteem and 
was devoted to various uses. It was supposed to 
strengthen the memory ; hence, it was regarded as a 
symbol of remembrance, and, on this account, was 
often given to friends. Thus, in "Hamlet" (Act 4, 
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Sc. 5), where Ophelia seems to be addrcssirg Laertes, 
she says : ^ 

“There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 

In the '‘^Wmiers Tale^ (Act 4, Sc. 4), rosemaiy 
and rue are beautifully put together: 

“ For you lliere’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long ; 

Grace and remembrance to you both, * 

And welcome to our shearincr.” 

Besides being used at weddings, it was also in re- 
quest at funerals, probably for its odour, and as a 
token of remembrance of the deceased. Thus, the 
Friar, in ^'Aomeo a?id Juliet ” (Act 4, Sc. 5), says : 

“Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary on 
this fair corse.” 

This practice is thus alluded to by John Gay in his 

“To show their love, the neiglibours far and near 
Followed with wislful look the damsel's bier, 
Sprigg’d rosemary the lads and lasses bore. 

While dismally the parson walked before.” 

Rosemary^ too, was one of the evergreens with 
which dishes were anciently garnished diring the 
season of Christmas, an allusion to which occurs in 
^^Pericles^^ (Act 4, Sc. 6): 

“Marry, come up ! my dish of chastity 
with rosemary and bays.” 

Before the introduction of carpets, the floors of 
churches and houses were strewed with rushes^ a 
custom to which Shakespeare makes several allu- 
sions. In Taming of the Shrew Jkox, 4, Sc. i), 
Grumio asks : 

“Is supper ready, the house trimnied, rushes strewed, 
cobwebs swept.” 

We find it again in the ist part ^^Henry I VT (Act 

3, Sc. 1 ), and at the coronation of K” (second 

part of '‘^Heriry IV J Act 5, Sc. 5), when the proces- 
sion is coming, the grooms cry : 

“More rushes, more rushes ! ” 

which seems to have been the usual cry for rushes to 
be scattered on a pavement or a platform when a 
procession is approaching. 

Again in Richard Ilf (Act i, Sc. 3) the 
custom is alluded to by John of Gaunt, who speaks 
of the ^Jresence strewed f referring to the presence- 
chamber. We find it, too, in Cymbdine'^ and 
‘‘ Romeo and Juliet! 

In the “ Iwo Noble KinsmeiT^ (Act 2, Sc. i) the 
gaoler’s daughter is represented as carrying 
‘‘ strewings ” to the two prisoners’ chambers. 

Rush-bearings were a sort of rural festivals, when 
the parishoners brought rushes to strew the church. 

The “ rush-candle! which, in times past, was 
found in nearly every house, and served as a night- 
light for the rich, and candle for the poor, is men- 
tioned in the Taming of the Shrew (Act 

4, Sc. 5). 

Spear-Grass — perhaps the common reed 1 
noticed in the “ ist part of King Henry IV! (Act 
2, Sc. 4) as being used for ^‘tickling the nose^ and 
making it bleed! 
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• Shakespeare’s mention of the strawberry in con- 
nection with the nettle in Henry V! (Act i, 
Sc. i) deserves a passing note : 

“ The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” 

It was the common opinion that plants were 
affected by the neighbourhood of other plants to such 
an extent that they imbibed each other’s virtues and 
faults. Thus sw’'eet flowers were planted near fruit 
trees with the idea of improving the flavour of the 
fruit ; and evil-smelling trees were carefully cleared 
away from fruit trees, lest they should be tainted. 
But the strawberry was supposed to be an exception 
to the rule, and was said to thrive in the midst of 
evil communications without being corrupted.” 

The popular tradition which represents the marks 
on the moon lo be that of a man carrying a thorn- 
bush on his head is alluded to in “ Midsummer 
Night's Drea 7 ?i! Little else is mentioned by 
Shakespeare with regard to thorns, save that they 
are generally used by him as the emblems of desola- 
tion and trouble. 

An old superstition is alluded to by Shakespeare 
when he makes Laertes wish that violets may spring 
from the grave of Ophelia. "J'he violet has generally 
been associated with early death. This may have 
arisen from a sort of pity, the flowers that were only 
allowed to see the opening year, and were cut off 
before the first beauty of summer had come — and so 
were looked upon as apt emblems of those who en- 
joyed the bright spring-tide of life, and no more. 

Tl.us, the violet is one of the flowers which 
Marina carries to hang as a carpet on the grave" 
in lericles" (Act 4,8c. i): 

“ The yellows, blues. 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave 
While summer days do last.” 

Again, in that exquisite passage in the ‘‘ Wmter's 
Tale" (Act 4, Sc. 4), where Perdita enumerates the 
flowers of spring, she speaks of : 

“ Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

The beauties of Greece and other Asiatic 
nations tinged their eyes of an obscure violet color 
by means of some unguent, which was doubtless per- 
fumed, like those for • the hair mentioned by 
Athenoeus. 

From time immemorial the Willow has been re- 
garded as the symbol of sadness. Hence it was 
customary for those who were forsaken in love to 
wear willow garlands, a practice to which Shakes- 
peare makes several allusions. The following is the 
song of Dcsdtmona, which J have already men- 
tioned : 

“ The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow ; 

Her hand on her bo.'^om, her bead on her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow, 

The fresh stream ran by her, and murmur’d her 

[moan®, 

Her soft tears fell from her, and soften’d the stones, 
Sing willow, willow, willow; 

Sing all a green willow must be my garland.” 
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And further on (in Act V., Sc. 2) Emilia says: 



Aod die in 



I will play the svyan, 
music, singiug willow, willo^v , 



And, again, in the ''^Merchant of Venice (Act 
5, Sc. i), Lorenzo narrates : 



Jn such a night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in lier hand 
— Upon the wide sea banks.” 

It was, too, in reference to this custom that 
Shakespeare in ‘‘ Hamlet '' (Act 4, Sc. 7) re- 
presented poor Ophelia hanging her flowers aslan a 
brook. . , 

This tree might have been chosen as the symbo 
of sadness from the 137th Fsalm, Verse 2 : 

We hanged our harps on the willow trees. 

Or else from a coincidence between the Weeping 
Willcw '' and falling tears. 

The ^^Yew treef styled by Shakespeare the 
dismal yew ’\in Titus Andronieus {Act 2, Sc. 3), 
apart from the many superstitions associated with 
it, has been very frequently planted in church yards, 
besides being used at funerals. Paris in Romeo 
and Juliet'' (Act. 5, Sc. 3) says: 



“ Under yond yew tree lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 
So shall no foot upon the church yard tread, 
Being loi se, unfirm, with digging up of graves. 
But thou shalt hear it.” 



Although various reasons have been assigned for 
planting the yew tree in church yards, it set ms pro- 
bable that the practice had a superstitious origin. 
As witches were supposed to exercise a powerful 
influence over the winds, they weie believed, occa- 
sionally, to exercise their formidable power against 
religious edifices. Thus Macbeth says (Act 4, Sc. i): 

‘‘ Though you untie the winds, «nd let 

Them fight against the churches.’’ 

To counteract, therefore, this imaginary danger, 
our ancestors may have planted the yew tree in 
their church yards, not only on account of its 
vitality as an evergreen, but, as connected in some 
way, in heathen times, with the influence of evil 
powers, 

A statute was made in the latter part of the reign 
of Edward I. to prevent rectors from cutting down 
trees in church yards. 

The custom of sticking yew in the shroud is 
alluded to in the following song in “ Tweljtli Night" 
(Act 2, Sc, 4) : 

“ My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

0, prepare it ! 

My part of deatli, no one so true, 

Did share it.’ 

Though being reckoned poisonous, it is introduced 
in Macbeth (Act 4> Sc. i) in connection with 
the witches : 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 

Slivered in the moon’s eclipse.” 

How much the tearing off, or splitting of the slip 
had to do with magic, we learn fiom a piece of 



Slavonic folk-lore :-It is unlucky to use for a beam, 
a branch or a tree broken by the wind. The devi 
or storm-spirit claims it as his own, and, were it used, 
die evil spirit would haunt the house. It is a 
broken branch the witches choose; a sliver d slip the 

woodman will have none of. ,, 

Its epithet double-fatal" in ^'Richard JI. 
(Act 3, Sc. 2) no doubt refers to the poisonous 
quality of the leaves, and on account of its wood 
being employed for instruments of death. Sir 
Stephen Scroop, when telling of Richard of Boling- 
broke’s revolt, declares that 



Thy very beailsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double faial yew against tby stale.” 



The yew is called “hebori ” by Spenser, and by 
other writers of Shakespeare’s lime, and, in its various 
forms, this tree is so named in no less than five 
different European languages. 

From medical authorities, both of ancient and 
modern times, it would seem that the juice of the 
yew is a rapidly fatal poison ; next, that the 
symptoms attendant upon yew-poisoning correspond, 
in a very remarkable manner, with those which 
follow the biles of poisonous snakes ; and, lastly, 
that no other poison but the yew produces the 
“ lazar-like ” ulcerations on the body upon which 
Shakespeare in this passage lays so much stress. 

From certain old statutes it appears that every 
Englishman, while archery was practiced, was obi ged 
to keep in his house a bow of yew or some other 
wood. 

I would speak here of a plant described by Milton 
in his “ Comus ” as of sovereign use against all en- 
chantments ; he calls it ” Hoem ny ” and “ Moly.” 

‘‘ Hcemony ” is a name for Thessaly, and “ Moly ” 
I trace to the Greek word {^tnolu), and the 

nr arest approach I can reach is that the wild-garlic 
is intended; — it is describtd as a fabulous herb, of 
occult power, having a black root and a while blos- 
som; it was said by Homer to have been given by 
Hermes to Ulysses to counteract the spells of 
Circe. 

Milton’s apostrophe to this marvellous plant is as 
follows : — 

The Elder Brother asks : — 



“ Why, prithee, Shepherd, 

How dost thou then thyself approach so near 
AS to make this relation ?” 

And the “ Attendant Spirit ” as Thyrsis replies 

“ Care and utmost shifts 
Ho.v to secure tfie lady from surprisal 
Brought to my min.l a certain shepherd lad, 

Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled. 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 

That spreads her verdant leaf to the mornin" ray ; 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sin* 
Which, when I diif, lie on the tender grass * 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstacy. 

And in reouital ope his leathern scrip, 

And show me simples of a thousand names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties’- 
Amongst the rest a small, unsightly root ’ 

But, of divine effect, he called me out ; ’ 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it 
But, in another country,— as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, bm not in this soil 
Unknown and like esteemed ; and the dull ewaiu 
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Treads on it daily with Ins clouted shoon, 

And yet more medicinal is it than tlml Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He called it Hcemomj, and ga\e it me, 

And hade me keep it as of sovran use 

*tiain^t all enchant ments, mildew, blast, or damps, 

Or ghastly furies appaiition ; 

1 pursed it up, but little reckoning ma>le, 

'bill now that liis extremity compelled. 

Hut now^ I firnl it true, for by this means 
I knew the foul erjchanier, though disguised. 

Entered the very lime twigs of his spells, 

And yet came oil. If you have this hbout you 
(As 1 will give you when we go), you may 
13oldly assault the necromancer’s ball. 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 

And brandished blade rush on him, break his glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground ; 

But seize his wand. Tiiough he and his curst crew 
Fierce sign of bat le make, and menace high. 

Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 

Yet, will they soon retire, if he but shrink.” 

Shakespeare has reference to this same wondrous 
plant, although he does not give it the same name. 

I am somewhat nervous over my botany, it is 
some long time now since 1 learnt it from the wild 
flowers in and around an Engjish forest, — they were 
my first love, and true to my heart's core, I love 
them still. 

With some of us the earliest and happiest periods 
of our lives are associated with 

“ The young day, when first our infant hands 
Plucked witless the wuld flowers.” 

With groves and gardens and green fields, with 
burches of the vio et, carpets of the cowslip, and 
hedges of the rose, with meadow flowers, when we 
blew the down from the dandelion, 

And w'e did question of the down-balls, blowing 
To know if some slight wish w'ould come to pass; 

If storms we feared we sought where they were 

[growing 

Some meadow flower which was our weather-glass.” 

Such as the scarlet pimpernel, which on the approach 
of rain, allies itself with the Early Closing Associa- 
tion. 

It was then, when we gathered that exquisite gem 
(with which no lorquoise can compare) the forget- 
me-not ” — that we heard from a voice (which has 
long been silent, but will be forgotten never) the 
pretty legend, how a lady, walking with her lover 
by a stream, longed for the bright blue flower which 
glared on the opposite bank, how the brave knight 
plunged into the swiftly flowing water, and returning 
with the posy, was over powered by the current, and 
how 

The blossoms blue to the bank he threw, 

Ere he sank in the eddying tide ; 

And i.ady, Pm gone, thine own^ knight true, 

‘ Forget-me-not,’ be cried.” 

How fair and fragrant were then the most com- 
mon flowers ! Why, even the sow-thistle was 
precious in our sight. 

It is not only for their visible charms, their grace 
and loveliness, their tints, their form and fragrance, 
that flowers should be so dear to us, but because 
their influence tends to exalt and purify, to ‘keep 



the child’s heart in the brave man’s breast.” Emollit 
MORES ! you cannot altogether cisassociate the 
flowers from Him 

^‘Wliose breath perfumes them, and whose 
Pencil paints. 

I'heirs is neither speech nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them. So from first to last, 
from childhood to old age, they refresh and refine us. 

“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis lier privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy.” 

I need scarcely speak of the many famous men of 
various professions who, in all times and climes, have 
verified Lord Bacon’s words : 

‘‘Gardening is the purest of human pleasures, 
and the greatest refreshment to the spirit of 
man.” 

Nor of the many authors who, in prose and in verse, 
have celebrated Flora’s charms. Hence, it ap- 
pears,” Wharton writes in his “Essays,” “that the en- 
chanting art of modern gardening chiefly owes its 
origin to two great poets, Milton and Pope. He 
who sang of ‘Paradise Lost’ not only sang of ‘Para- 
dise Regained,’ but he also tiied to set betore us the 
nearest approximation to the latter, which we can 
see on earth, a beautiful gaiden of trees and flowers, 
and fruits and sunshine and singing birds.” Re- 
member the description of delicious Paradise, with 
its “enclosure green,” its “inseparable height of loftiest 
shade, cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm,” 
and other “goodliest trees loaden with fairest blossoms 
and fruit at once of golden hue appeared, with gay 
enamelled colours mixed.” 

Pope not only sang the praises of a beautiful gar- 
den, and expounded the truest principle and laws for 
its formation such as this : 

“In all let Nature never be forgot,” 

and this : 

“He wins all points, who pleasingly confounds 
Surprises, varies and conceals the bounds.” 

Horace Walpole, too, and Sir William Temple told 
of the delights of a garden. 

In the course of this essay I have quoted some 
poets who have sung in praise of flowers, and in clos- 
ing, at the risk of travelling beyond my limiis, I would 
^sk }Our attention to two extracts, the first from the 

raceful pen of Thomas Hood : 

“0 lady ! leave thy silken thread, 

And flowery tapestrie ; 

There’s living roses on the hush, 

And blossoms on the tree. 

Stop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; 

Thou cans’t not tread, but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 

Tis like the birth-day of the world, 

When earth was born in bloom ; 

The ligl)t is made of many dyes, 

Tlie air is all perfume ; 

There's crimson buds, and white and blue — 

The very rainbow show’rs 
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Have turned to blossoms where tl.ej fell 

And sown the earth Flowers,” 

My second extract is entitled 
and is by an anonymous author : 

“ ’Tis fair to see our cultured 

In leaves that wear the sapphire s 

The lily’s grace, the rose’s blush gl^e, 

And won from many a minstrel’s 

Oh! they are meet for festal hall, 

For those I love tl.e wreath !•« o[ 'v>'|i ^ 



Bright clustering in the forest 

As, flung from Eden, Lrth ‘I'^y 0 "^ 

No human care hath nurtured them; the wild wind 

pa^pelh by; 

They flourish in the sunshine gleam ami tempest- 

clouded pky, 

And oh I like every gift tbat He, the bountiful, hath 

given, 

Their treasures fall, alike to all, type of his oromised 

heavtn. 



They bear to us sweet memories of childhood s 

happy years, 

Ere grief had wrung the heart witli pain, or dimmed 

the eye with tears ; 

They have been tvvined with playfulness round many 

a sunny brow. 

Where costly pearls and Indian gems are proudly 

flasliing now ; 

But hiding many a line of care beneath their gor- 
geous blaze, 

That lurked not ’neath the wild flower wreath of 
youth’s untroubled days I 

Ohl chide not at the simple tiieme that wakes the 

minsirePs lay, 

Earth were less bright without llie flowers that blos- 
som by tlie way ; 

He, at whose word the universe, her ancient might 

did yield. 

Hath taught proud man a lesson from the lilies of 

the fieM. 

I thank thee, God I for every boon thy hand in mercy 

showers. 

And oh! not least among thy gifts, the beautiful wild 

flowers.” 
11. M. 



A MOST UNINTERESITNG STORY. 

To-night as I carelessly open the evening letters, 
I am puzzled by an envelope addressed in an un- 
familiar hand. Readjusting my glasses, 1 turn it 
over and over, hold it up to the light, study the 
postmark, and, as a last resort, open it. The letter 
is from ‘‘ Old McGill,” where I spent so many happy 
hours, and a few unhappy ones, and it is from the 
poor harassed news gleaner of the Outlook slafT. 
Tirne was when I could escape that care-worn in- 
dividual, but one cannot escape a letter. Here the 
familiar request lies before me in black and white, 
written in a legible lady-like hand:— “ Kindly send 
something for the Outlook” and— what is worse 
still — “we (it must be the editorial “ we ”) “ would 
like something about yourself.” 



royself, what an uninteresting theme ! Me 
l:n^u be the wearied o.ies, and I, of course, 

theme^ ‘be only one pleased writing on such a 

I icture to yourself my reader (if I have one) a 
dark and very dusty office, with two desks, 
two windows and hundreds of books piled all about. 

at IS the place where “ genius (?) burns and 
'V lere the mill is ever grinding out food for all sorts 
and conditions of minds. I neglected to mention 
the paste-pot and scissors, and evtry editor can tell 
you what an error that was on my part. 

To a I'reshman such as I, the work daily in- 
creases. As an example of my duties I will instance 
one morning’s work : — 

Eeft alone in the office with ten or twelve news- 
papers to look over and mutilate with the editor’s 
staff — the scissors, — a few proof-sheets to read, the 
telephone rings. An item of perhaps three hundred 
words is wired in, my pencil flies all over the paper 
in my efforts to get it all down. In the m dst of it 
1 hear a step — the head printer is in after “ copy ” 
a gentleman is wailing to speak to me about an 
item, one of the printers’ devils has been sent in 
after the proof-sheets. I drop the receiver, lose part 
of the item, and lose my head, and temper, too, 
perhaps. That is one morning’s work. Are you not 
better at McGill ? 

It does not take long for the news-getting instinct 
to develop. A gentleman who is notably tiresome 
comes in when we are busy. He begins to talk, and 
we are rude enough to continue working. Presently 
we hear him say something about gelling a fall. 
Immediately we are all attention, pencils are picked 
up, a fresh sheet of copy-paper is seized and — 
“ Where did you fall ? ” “ Were you hurt much ? ” 

“Just where were you hurt?” eic., etc. Failed 
again. He was not hurt at all 

An associate-worker of mine while using the office 
telephone turns to us with smiles wreathing his 
eager face and exclaims : — 

*• I am just getting a splendid death.” 

We all smile. Yes, we are heartless, but mayhap 
the editor and siaflT of the Outlook may have a 
kindred feeling for fellow laborers and forgive the 
hearllessness, as well as the length of this “ most 
uninteresting story.” 

F. B. P. 



SONNET— NIGHT. 

Far down the western slope the weary day 
Looks out upon the world with dreamy eyes, 

As o’er her sunny curls she loosely ties 
Her ciimson hood, and gently slips away. 

Meanwhile, from out the East the twilight gray 
Lingers a moment, till ihe embracing skies 
Enfold her, then the solemn night doth rise. 

Descending like a monk in dark array 
Of long, hlack, flowing gown,— and piously 
He utters prayers in soft, low murmurings. 

When Earth takes up her dewdrop rosaiy, 

And contiite at his feet herself she flings, 

While on the altar of idue Heaven high, 

Each little star a golden censor swings. 

Martha Marlin. 
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ARTS. 

1901. 

There can be no two opinions as to the success of 
the Conversat.; Grads, and Undergrads, alike agreed 
that it was the best ever held by Arts. 

The committee in charge are to be congratulated 
on the result ol their woik. 

Mr. H. S. Williams has been unanimously elected 
valedictorian for Arts ’01. Keep your ear peeled 
for Harry’s speech. 

SCIENCE. 

1903. 

Boright has been taken down with scarlet fever 
and has been taken home. 

Grip? Yes, thank you, we all have it. 

The list of casualities in the Year is rather large at 
present. The devotees of hockey are invalided from 
frozen ears and crippled, frozen toes. 

Our President is being besieged by anxious en- 
quiries for his injured beak. A few of them are. 

How did you do it, Chas., been rootin’ again? 

“Yes, said Chas., rooting for the hockey team; 
something you never do.” 

Might have been hit, eh? 

You ought to cover that bit of Grecian statuary 
up when you are driving, old man. 

Must have been a hard frost out your way. 

Ye», I’ve noticed that it has touched up the 
microbes. 

Does the other fellow look any worse ? 

Queer place to get grip. 

Do you try to see how H^ SO4 was made. 

Wanted to see what made the wheels go round, 
eh ? 

A member of the Year, coming down stairs in the 
Physics’ building, was more interested in a group of 
Donaldas on a landing than in his fooling. He 
thinks they were real mean to laugh. He could sit 
down suddenly four steps ahead if he wanted to, 
couldn’t he ? 

This year may not be the exception, but it is bad 
enough. Just drag your memory and see if you have 
paid up for the Outlook. Dollars to cents, the 
drag is on you. 

One of the interesting sights ot College is to see 
our worthy Secretary chip iron to the tune of the 
“ Pickanniny ” song. It’s most invigorating. 

Several Freshmen have to thank the FacuUy of 
Arts for one good time on Friday night. Iheir 
tickets came from the V. C. R. 

MEDICINE. 

1901. 

When McNeil learned the diet, now allowed to a 
typhoid patient, he was heard to exclaim . 
why was 1 ill last year ? 



The idea of having a University pin for graduat. 
ing Class this year is an extremely good one. 

Our special clinics are so frequent now that they 
overlap, and the result will be that soon our Class 
wont attend any — due to lack of time. 

Penner is having much experience practicing upon 
himself. We all hope for a speedy recovery. More 
work and less play, Penner. 

One of our Class received a box containing a sin- 
gle rubber. Box addressed in female hand, and he 
wonders why it was sent. 

Curry and Stuart Simpson are among the number 
of good resolvers for the New Year. 

Many attended the most interesting address on 
Sunday. 



OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

Law suits have their chances” — Troplongs. 
Those old men knew a thing or two. Courts must 
have been much the same in those days as in our 
own. 

An especially noteworthy case was quoted the 
other day. Four counsellors, learned in the law, gave 
the same opinion on a question submitted to them. 
To our minds this is a serious breach of professional 
etiquette. What will become of we lesser lights if 
the leaders of the Bar agree not to disagree. 

It is open to question whether this article suc- 
essfully expresses the meaning the commissioners, 
intended it to convey. Pardon the contradiction 
there is no doubt, at all, on the point. 

Prof, (calling roll). Have you been present at 
the last two lectures ? 

Student (c:>nscientiously). No, sir. 

In face of this, small-minded people still retail 
cheap and nasty jokes about honest lawyers. 

The Municipal Code is an interesting production, 
though it contains many evidences of hasty work. 
Fancy barring, from municipal office, such eminent 
and disinterested citizens as tavern-keepers and 
judges of the Court of Queen's Bench; a careful re- 
vision of the Code would certainly remove this in- 
justice. 

The jury system in a pillar of British liberty. It 
assures the accused an impartial trial. To secure 
the very best men as jurors and at the same time 
to prevent jury duty becoming an unpleasant task, 
our intelligent legislators have provided numerous ex- 
emptions ; so completely and exhaustively are these 
exemptions classified that any one who can read 
and write may be relieved from acting. 

We are pleased to note that Messrs. Ogden and 
Wainwright have been elected to speak for McGill 
in the McGill vs. Queen's debate which is to come 
off in Kingston in the near future. This will be the 
first debate we have had with Queen's. The choice 
of representatives gives promise of first blood for 
McGill. 
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McGILL OUTLOOK. 



1 tinf there are more 
The Third Yenr mm ktioy > „f 

ways than one of killing a cat, or, 

maltag .he a 

and shall fill their degrees m April, ] i 

juris et de jure. It is only to be rea’-on y j. j ^ j j ’ 
they argue, that the claims of 

will outweigh those of a too-strict sens against 

bility. We would warn the Third for^more 

this delusion. Hard woik at home con frien,! 

than an occasional car ticket dropped m 
or a carefully prepared set of leading qiie^ i 

First Third Year man (shaking snow from his 

coal)— Well, it’s all right. 

Second do. (incredulously) — Is that so 
much did it cost you ? . 

First do. (confidentially)— Nothing at present. 
I am to stand him a dinner at Stillwell s after it is 
over. 



How is this for a Bill of Lading ? 

‘‘ Shipped by the grace of God 50 casks of wine. 
What sentiment could be nobler? Surely nothing 
short of ST. 

Messrs. McMaster & Duff were elected to repre- 
sent us at the Laval (Montreal) Dinner and the Arts 
Dance respectively. Both report a very pleasant 
evening. The only complaint is based on purely 
physical grounds. Had the choice of man and 
function been reversed no complaint would have 
been made. 



Valuable sayings from various sources: — 

The main idea in an election is to succeed.’* 



‘‘In the following case the name and reference, of 
which are equally unimportant, it' was held — ** 

r “ Immediately after the election comes the con- 
testation.** 



“ He who possesses $10,000 of superabundant 
wealth is a good litigant, and should, therefore, be 
encouraged with all honourable mean?.’* 

“The importance of the Municipal Code cannot 
be underestimated.” 

“ An Act of Parliament is a law that is enacted by 
Parliament.** 

i ■ ' .k. . I 



1 he way of the fusser is hard.*^ 

Early lectures are a safe and pleasant remedy 
ft^r corpulency.’* 

CHILDREN’S CORNER. 

Under the above h€cdi?g U'e wHl be gbod io hear 
fro 7 n our liitte friends^ 

Dear Mr. Editor : 

I am a good little boy. When I am a man I am 
going to leach a Sunday School Class. I got two 
books on Christmas ; one is called ‘‘ Fairy 1 ales ** and 
the other is “ What I Saw in Paris.” 

With love to everybody from little 

Peck. 

Dear Editor: 

My name is Tommy. I got a joke last Chistmas 
and I kept it for a whole year. This year Santa 
Claus gave me a new one. My mamma says that I 
will be a man some time. 

To.mmy. 

Dear Editor ; 

Can you write plays ? I can. I wrote two. My 
mamma says that if I keep on wiiting I will become 
a great writer, but the boys say that if 1 do I will be 
either plucked or arrested. 

Fiom Sydney. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

When I get big I am going to belong to the W.C. 
T.U. I got a pair of skates in my stocking. I am 
not selfish, so 1 always let someone skate with me. 
I like playing make believe games like Woman-hater 
and Cynic. 

Your liltle friend, 

Daisy. 

Dear Mr. Editor : 

I have a nerve and a fine voice. The voice is 
called .Almighty and you can wind it up, and it goes 
for ever so long. At first I thought 1 would be a 
minister. Then I thought I was more needed in 
Medicine. I got a shave on Christmas. 

From your dear little fiiend, 

Frankie Horsfalle. 
P.S. I can read Dr. Drummond’s poems. 







Sole agents 

FOR 



PATERSON S POSTER 

'■"•REICHERT’S MICROSCOPES 



Acknowledged to be 
the best line in the 
Dominion. 



Used in McGill College and Itacleriological Labor.itories of the Royal Victoria 
and Montreal General Hospitals. 

STAINS AND ACCESSORIES IN STOCK 

Dissecting Cases, Skeletons? Skulls, Stethoscopes, Thermometers 

AND AUU STUDENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 

Cet our Quotations' 



2/ pHII~l-l^^ SQUARE^ Montreal 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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O /O TT The Great Food Product 

LJvI/ V rVlLw of the Victorian Erai 

BOVRIL contains all the Nutritious constituents of Fresh Lean Beef in addition 
to the valuable Stimulating Constituents of Extract of Meat. 



By our special process the Albumen and Fib^^ine are restored to Extract of Meat, 
and a perfect food easy of digestion and assimilation is secured. 



Fop ONF Dollar per Month 



We will contract to do all Cleaning, Pressing and minor repairs required to your 
Wardrobe. No restriction as to number of times clothes may be sent in. Write or 
'phone for full particulars. 

The Toilet Laundry Co., Ltd., 



290 GUY STREET (Near St. Antoine Street.) 

Formerly the IVfontreal Toilet Supply Co., Ltd. 'PHONES : UP 2601—2602 



We Have 



YYYY 

been purveyors to the 
McGill Gymnasium for the 
last 2C years, and would re- 
fer you to any of the “ObD 
boys” who have won 
many Laurels whilst wear- 
ing our suits- We supply 
Jerseys, Knickers, Shoes, 
&c., all in Regulation colors. 
Also padded pants and can- 
vas vests fjr football- 



Albert Demers & Go. 

1840 NOTRE DAME ST. 

2nd door east of McGill St. 



MR. WILLIAM DRYSDALE 



Is pleased to invite the Students of McGill and affiliated 
colleges to visit his Bookshop, 2865 St. Catherine St., where 
may be found all tlie current literature, 

TliXT BOOKS Fine Stationery, Students* 
Xole Book^, <10.9 etc. 

FOUNTAIN PENS in great variety, etc. 

Books to order a specialty at lowest prices. 

UI^^A corner has been provided where one may meet a friend, 
write a letter, address at) envelope, also Rost Office where you can- 
deposit your savings, procure a Post Office Order or Postal Note. 

Poi»ta;;e Stain aluayii on liaiid. 

This corner has been vulgarly styled Saints’ and Sinners’ 
Corner. 

COMB, ABB AlfE WBBCOlWCE. 

WillianiDrysdale&Go ■ Sia'tionerB, 

2.365 ST. CATHERINE STREET. 



McQill Smokers’ 

Sets, Tobacco Jars', Ash Trays— 
unique, and at right prices, 

B. A. GERTH, 2258 St. Catherine St. 



HER MAJESTY’S TAILOftINC PARLOR . . . 

HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY 



McGILL BOYS 

Have your clothing attended to by me 



J. G. GROULX 



Cleaning, Dyeing 
and Repairing 

NEATLY DONE. 



446 Guy St, 2r\d door above St. Catherine St. 
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YOU OUGHT TO INSURE YOUR LIFE 

Th© Automatic Non-Forfeiture and Unconditional 



Policy of 



The Manufacturers’ Life Ins. Go. 



is the most liberal issued. 

GUAWANTEE1-) - - . . 

OTJARANTEEO - . . . ’ ” 

guaranteed ^ 



Casl'i Doans, 
Surrender Value. 
Raid-up Insurance. 



MONTREAL OFFICE: 260 St. James 8t. - E. W. WILSON, Manager. 



LONDON IN JANUARY, 1801. 
What the Dawn of Last Century Saw. 

When at the first stroke of twelve 
on the night of December 31, 1800, 
the night watchman in Doughty Street, 
and many another street in London, 
roused himself from his slumbers, and, 
seizing his horn lantern, sallied out 
to announce to such of the world as 
were not already asleep that it wa 
‘‘twelve o’clock and a fine night,” he 
was, perhap.s unconsciously, announc- 
ing the birth of a century more won- 
derful than any the world had yet 
seen. 

He was a strange figure, the “po- 
liceman” of a hundred years ago, with 
his coat of many capes, his breeches 
and gaiters, his stout cudgel and his 
enormous lantern, nightly lit, to an 
accompaniment of strong language, 
with flint and steel and tinder. 

His chief anxiety was to doze as 
comfoitably as possible in his box, 
consistent with beiug awake to chroni- 
cle each hour and the state of the 
weather, and to keep an eye on any 
roystering young blades returning 
home from Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den who mig'ht wish to play a prac- 
tical joke on him. 

J^he London of those days was vastly 
different from the London of to-day. 
The streets were roughly paved with 
cobbles, and at night were lit at long 
intervals by feebly-flickering oil-lamps 
which a gust of wind might at any 
time blow out. It is little wonder 
that in the hours of darkness they 
were given over to footpads and house- 
breakers, and that no- honest man 
could venture far alone. 

In winter evenings pleasure-seekers 




resorted to one or other of the tight 
theatres, ranging from Sadler’s Wells 
in the north to the Royal Circus m 
the south; to the many coffee-houses, 
where they could discuss the latest ' 
news with their cronies; or to ‘:avp:n? 
and other low places of questionable 
resort. j 

In summer-time they would sa'ly 
out to the tea-gardens, whi'^h turn 
formed a fringe round London; or to 
the more fashionable resorts of Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh. For lovers' of 
sport there was the morbid attraction ‘ 
of bull-baiting, when a score or so of 
dogs would torture a staked bull to 
a frenzy of rage or terror; and cock- 
fighting was the favorite sport even 
of princes. 

Public executions, which were then 
of almost daily occurrence, drew thou- 
sands of spectators to watch the death- 
throes of men and women who paid 
with their life for stealing a pair of 
stockings or a few pounds of sugar. 

Or one day in January. 1801. twelve 
persons were executed for offences the 
gravest of which w^as burglary, and Spiccaian& Oo, 1)9 3t, Frs- Xavier St 

which include the stealing of a sir- 

loin and a tablecloth. 



The 

Standard 
Remington SSJSls, 

Typewriter|N2?6'y 



For other offences men were flog- 
ged at the cart-tall through miles of 
London streets to the jeering and 
laughter of following crowds, or were , 
placed in pillories to be the target. : 
for hours, otf every imaginable kind | 
of filth that idle and cruel passers-by i 
chose to fling at them. With such 
recreations as these, to which were 
added prize-fights and all the riotous 
fun and revelr>'^ of frequent fairs at 
Sniithfie^ld and elsewhere, the London- 
er of a century ago had his share of 
excitements, however questionable. 



Tbl. Main 1387 . 

Royal Silver Plate Co. 

Gold and Silver Rlaters 

Repairlnjsr of Old SILVERWARE 

Table and Ornamental Ware. 

Gilding in all its branches a 
Specialty. 

40 ST. LAMBERT HILL. 
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Mountain City Cycle Co 2841 St. Catherine St. 

LARGEST DEALERS IN SPORTING 
GOODS IN THE PROVINCE 

Football, Hod<ey, Skating, 

AND ALL gymnasium SUPPLIES 

Special prices to McGill Send for Catalogue 



In those days papers were few and 
dear. When sixpence was charged for 



Shop Telephone Up 2401. 



Residence Telephone East 161. 



a copy of a morning newspaper it is' 
not surprising that the total circula- 
of the six leading London papers, in- 
cluding the “Times',” “Morning Post,” 
“Morning Chronicle ” and “Morning 
Advertiser,” rarely reached 15,000 
copies a day. 

RaiiW'ays were, of course, unknown, 
for it was only in this year (1801) that 
the first Act was passed for the con- 
struction of a mineral line, six miles 
long, from Wandsworth to Croydon. 
The stage-coaches which rattled daily 
into London to the music of hundreds 
of horns rarely averaged more than 
five miles an hour, and it was consid- 
ered a marvellous feat when the mails 
were carried from London to Bath in 
seventeen hours, a journey which is 
now accomplished daily in a trifie 
over two hours. 

All the chief avenues to London 
were infested with highwaymen, and, 
in spite of armed guards and passen- 
gers, coaches were stopped and plun- 
dered every week. Rowland Hill was 
then a sickly child of five in his nur- 
sery at Kidderminster, and the penny 
post was not even a dream of the fu- 
ture. Stamps and envelopes were un- 
known, and the postman who deliver- 
ed a letter collected the charge for it, 
ranging from a shilling upwards. 

Provisions were at famine prices; 
wheat was £5 13s a quarter and sugar 
75s a hundredweight, while beef and 
mutton were from Is 3d to Is 8d a 
pound. Wages had fallen almost to 
vanishing point, and roiting and dis- 
content were everywhere. Religion 
'was stagnant, and it was ostracism, if 
not actually a crime, to be a Dissenter. 
Great Britain was waging war single- 
handed against all the might of Na- 
poleon; press--gangs were pi'owling 
everywhere ready to seize the un- 
guarded “landsmen” and carry him off 
to the wars; waggons lumbered into 
London with the spoil of ships; and 
there were sufficient French prisoners 
of war in England to people a small 

town.— Tit-Bits. 



OSilvic Brothers 



249 Blcory Street, 

ABOVE ONTARIO, 

MONTREAL. 



Registered Practical 
Sanitary Engineers. 




Steam and Hot Water Heating Engineers, Plumbers, 
Casfitters, Tinsmiths, Roofers and Bell-hangers. 
Electric Light Wiring, etc. All kinds of Pumps Fitted 
and Repaired. 



Drains tested by th most approved modern appliances. 



Ring us Up ! 


J. V. CfILCUTT 


Tel Up 2636 


IMPORTER OF 




Irish Linens 

12 Cathcart Street 


15 Phillips Sq., 


MONTREAL. 


PHILLIPS SQUARE 

High Class Family. Trade Solicited. 
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“ 12th 
“ 19tli 
2l)th 



ELDER, DEMPSTER 4 CO.’S 

Weekly SailiiiKN bclwcen .St. Jolin, "'V! 

calling at HALIFAX. N. S-, and QUKKNSTOVVN each 

^ way, to embark and land Passengers and M.uis. ^ 

from St. John. 

Liverpool. Speamkrs. 

Tues. Jan. 22nd LAKE yp << “ * 15lh 

29th LAKE SUPEIUOK ,t 22nd 

5th LAKE ONTARIO March 1st 

12 th . . . . ^.NlONi P^ORt *« *« Hth 

I9th LAKE LMAMPEAIN j5th 

2(Jth. LAKE MEUANlI'-/ O’Mh 

5th ....LAKE SUPERIOR .. ,, 

12th ....LAKE ONTARIO 

19th ,...*MONTEORT 

2Gth LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

2nd LAKE MEUANTIC 

9th ....LAKE SUPERIOR i ti/iil Iia 

These sailings are subject to change and passengers boo 
promptly advised should any change be made. r-aUin nas- 

R IVI.S. “MONTFORT^carries First ( abii. pas 

sengers only. 

FIRST CABIM. 

$47.50 and upwards. ReUirn $90 and upward, accord- 
ing to steamer, location of staterooms and number of 
occupants. 

SECOND CABIN. 

To Liverpool, London* or Queenstown— Single $A3.00, 
return $66.98 an.l §68.88 according to steamer, location of 
stateroofus and number of occupants. 

THIRD CLASS OR STEERAGE.^ 

'Po Liverpool, London or Queenstown, etc., $24.50 and 
$25.50, according to steamer. 

ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO. 

6 ST. SACRAMENT ST., MONTREAL. 
Tel* Mai v 1121 . 

Cable Address Macmaster,*' Montreal. ABC Code. 
Donald Macmaster, Q.C., D.C.L. Farquhar S. Maclennan, Q C. 
J. Claud Hickson, B.C.L. 

MACMASTER, MACLENNAN & HICKSON, 

. Advocates, Barristers, etc. 

Temple Bui ding. St. James Street, — MONTREAL 

Robertson, Fleet & Falconer, 

.iLTDATOC ATES, 

157 St. Jame s Street, Montreal 

HARDWARE MERCHANTS 

Specialty: Contractors’ Supplies 

Amiot, Lecours St Lariviere, 

593 St, Lawrence St., 

MONTREAL, Que. 
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Coal of all kinds. 



THB 



J. W. BISHOP CO. 

Contractors and Builders 

34: CANADA LIFE BUILDINU 

MONTREAL 

Will erect and complete any size or kind of 
building for you. j 
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large and fast passenger steamers. 

MONTUEAL and QUEBEC in Summer, POKTEANDand HALIFAX 
In Winter, to LlVEltPOOL 

SS/'Hominion,” 6618 Tons SS- “ Cambroman,” 

1 win Screw . 

5,000 Tons SS. “ Vancoaver,” 5,300 Tons 

SALOONS AND STATEROOMS AMIDSHIPS 

Superior accomodation for all classes of passengert? at mcKierate 
thousand miles of river and gulf smooth wat-'r sailing 
after leaving Montreal, bef >re the Atlantic is reached, m ikiug a 
very short sea passage. Halifax as a port of departure has the ad- 
vantage of being 50u miles nearer Liverpool than New York. 

BOSTON SERVICE- 

BOSTON to LIVERPOOL, via QUEENSTOWN SAILINGS 

SS. “New England” 11,600 tons. 

SS. “Commonwealth” 13,000 tons. 

Twin Screw Length, 575 ft. Twin Screw. Length 600 ft. 

SS. “Canada,” 9,000 tons. Twin Screw. Length, 515 h. 

Palace Steamers of great speed, having all the appointments of a 
nrst^lass hotel. First Cabin liates, ®50 upwards. Second 
Cabin, *35 and ujiwards, according to steamer and berth. For fur- 
ther particulars apply to any local ageut of the company or 

RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., DAVID TORRANCE & CO. 

77 .State St. , Boston General .Agents, Montreal 

GEORGE W. REED 5 CO. 

SLATE, METALS AND GRAVEL ROOFING 

Asphalt Flooring for Kasements 

783 and 785 Craig Street, MONTREAL 



Wighton, Morison & Co. 

MASONRY CONTRACTORS 

Offices: 71 St. Peter S'reet, Board of Trade Building 
Yard ; Cori\er Guy Street ai\d C.T.R. 



J. Brunet 



C. Brunet 






Bell Telephone East, 1853. 

«f e. B.1UN5T Sb GO. 

147 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 

Tinsmiths, Plumbers, Hoofers, Electricians, Gas and Steam 
Fitters. It*^ pairing of all kinds promptly executed and at moderate 
prices. 

Specialty Steam and Hot Water Furnaces of high and low 
pressure put up and repaired and also hot air furnaces, at moderate 
prices. 

JOHN GRAY, HEiNRY WIGHTON. 

319 Pi.NE AVF.yuK. Telephone main 425. 121 Coursol St. 

gray & WIGHTON, 

General Builders and Contractors, 

Stone, Brick and Plaster. 

Office and Yard; 164 Guy Street, Mor^treal. 



/900 NEW WERNER EDITION OF THE 1900 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

. • SPECIAL ANHO UWCEMENT FOB THE FALL OF 1900 . . . 

enter into arrangements for ano^he°r^special'^offef^wH^ during the past year has induced us to 

we have received over 1,300 orders arElnv hLT w. . Since the first of October, 1809, 

demand. With this exception, everything haJ been most secure the books fast enough to supply the 

Testimonials expressive oHhe sSStion and deXht have received Hund/edS Of 

jecuring this marvellous work at sUch rnSvelloTslylSw 0» 

The Knowledge of the Whole World Compressed In Six Feet of Bookshelf. 




This Edition 

Is composed of thirty volumes of over 860 paeee 
each, and represents a library of a 140 dnodedma 
volumes, each illustrated with two f ull-paee en- 
graved plates and sixty separate illustiSloiu. 
H/acn page of the work contains as much type 
matter as five pages of an ordinary octavo vol* 
J^e prmted m the usual style and type for lU 
Taking the usual octavo volume of 
6W pages for a basis you have in this edition of 
the Britannica 



18 Volumes on Geography, 

18 Volumes on History, 

15 Volumes on Philosophy and 
Peliglon, 

6 Volumes on Medicine in Its De- 
partments, 

5 Volumes on Law, 

20 Volumes on Industrial and Ap- 
plied Sciences, 

6 Volumes on Mercantile 
Subjects, 

7 Volumes on Agriculture, 

0 Volumes on Games, Music and 
Legends, and whole libraries 
on Natural History, Biography 
Fine Arts, Etc. 

Contains nearly 30,000 pages. Treats 260 000 
subjects. * 

Illustrated with over Twelve Thousand Maps 
Plates and Engravings, exclusive of m^ 
^d plans ; covers all Departments of 
Knowledge ; Includes every domain of en. 
deavor. 

Cost 513,000,000 for authorship alone I 1,200 of the 
world’s most famous specialists contributed. 

NeaHy^OOMaps and Plans, including 237 Color- 



A COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY IN ITSEEF. 



This work has received the unqualified indorsation of the leading scholars of all Anglo-Saxon countries, and has justly been termed tho 

Reservoir of the Wisdom of the Ages. 

To avoid being disappointed, as many were last fall, SEND IN THIS COUPON at once, and place your order as soon as possible to secure 
prompt delivery. 

Complete Sets may be seen at our Office, 240 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL. 

MAIl"tHIS COUPON TO 

THE NEWS EDU8ATI0NAI- DEPARTMENT 

240 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL. 

* Please send me full particulars of your special offer of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Namb 



Address . . . 
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Dissecting Sets, Hick’s Clinical 
Thermometers, Down’s Stethos- 
copes, Marsh Stethophones, 
Leitz’s Microscopes, Skeletons, 
Skulls, etc., etc. 



Quality tJ*iaurpao»©d. 



LYMAN, SONS & CO. 

380-386 ST. PAUL ST., 

MONTREAL 



If You Want 

A Situation, advertise for 
one through the Want Ad. 
Department of the 

Desbarats Advertising Agency, 

73 St. James St., 

jVlONTREAb. 



THE CELEBRATED 



Cook’S Friend 



Powder 



Is the best GOODS obtainable for all the 
purposes It is needed to serre. 




THE OERICIAL 

— McGill Pins 

In plain lb Karat gold or with the University Colors 
in Pearls and Garnets. 

"’•''.ra.'JJw'sSl'.’’"’'' HENRY BII(KS & SONS 

Phillips Square— Montreal. 




Books! 



McCIll Text Books, 
Note Books, 
Stationery, 

Fountain Pens, Etc. 



-ALL AT LOWEST PRICES AT- 



C. /^shford, 800 Dorchester St. 



Students’ Circulating 
Library. 



LOW PRICE 



HIGH QUALITY 



Drop Lights $1.25 

^g^Including Mohair Tubing 

HAVE YOUR LIGHT ON YOUR DESK 

AUER LIGHT CO. 

1682 Notre Dame 1684 

Phone Main 1773. 



J. A. BAZIN, D.D.S. 

. • S^entist and Oral Surgeon 
2248 St. Catherine Street, 

Opposite Victoria St. '^-^MONTREAL. 

Phono Up 2461- 



McGill statignery — 

Note Paper Embossed with McGill Crest. Playing Cards with McGill Arms. 

EVERYTHING FOR McGILL STUDENT AND PROFESSOR. 

G H A PIV2 SHIM’S BOOlC 3407 Gathcrlnc 





